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C/OPY  BIGHT  1937 
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Ieh  las  mit  Ehrfurcht  diese  sehlichtc 
Und  so  erhebende  Geschichte 
Vom  werten  Vater  Friedrich  Just: 

Der  Jugendmut.  die  Tatenlust, 

Kin  reines  und  gerechtes  Streben, 

Ein  lieb — und  pflicbterfuelltes  Eeben 
Gestaerkt  am  Bibelgeist  und  Wort 
Das  erbe  sich  im  Stamme  fort! 

Lang  lebe  die  Familie  Just 
Und  sei  des  Abnherrn  sich  bewusst! 

— Richard  F e u  er  s  i  kin 
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FRED  YUST 


In  the  suburbs  of  Sylvia,  Kansas,  a  man  cel¬ 
ebrated  his  ninety-second  birthday  anniversary 
last  September.  In  youth  he  came  from  Ger¬ 
many  to  America.  1 1  is  new  allegiance  was 
cemented  by  five  years  of  service  in  the  Civil 
War.  He  went  west  in  a  proverbial  covered 
wagon.  As  a  first  settler  on  the  Kansas 
prairies  he  broke  the  sod  and  built  a  home, 
raised  a  family  and  helped  to  build  a  common¬ 
wealth. 

He  did  not  graduate  from  college,  hut  he 
made  a  good  job  of  his  life.  lie  did  not  erect 
a  palace,  but  what  he  built  is  standing  the  test 
of  time.  His  achievement  was  not  rank  or 
riches  hut  a  good  name.  He  is  not  mounted  on 
a  pedestal  in  the  hall  of  fame,  but  lie  is  en¬ 
shrined  in  the  hearts  of  his  children.  This 
booklet  is  their  tribute  to  him  as  a  Father. 

Each  of  them  assisted  in  its  preparation,  es¬ 
pecially  George  II.  Yust,  Editor  of  the  Sylvia 
Sun.  He  had  many  delightful  interviews  at 
the  fountain  head  of  information. 
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FRED  YUST 


KANSAS  PIONEER 


From  Graefenhainichen  of  old 
A  lad  went  forth  with  spirit  bold. 

The  sea  was  wide,  the  river  long, 

On  which  he  sailed  with  hope  and  song 
To  find  a  home  and  country  new, 

Where  he  was  free  to  think  and  do. 

And  then  again  he  traveled  west 
And  found  a  place  that  proved  the  best, 
For  there  his  fields  and  fam’ly  grew 
And  all  his  fondest  dreams  came  true. 

•> 

Dr.  Fosdick  once  said  “Many  a  man  thinks 
of  himself  as  a  thousand  acre  farm  hut  by  and 
by  he  discovers  that  lie  is  only  a  one  acre  lot 
and  pretty  poor  soil  at  that”.  Fred  Yust  re¬ 
versed  that  process  literally  and  figuratively. 
He  started  with  a  one  acre  equipment  in  posi¬ 
tion  and  possessions.  Eventually  he  passed 
the  one  thousand  mark  in  acres,  influence  and 
honor. 
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I  'll  ED  YU  ST 


He  was  born  September  30,  1844  in  Grae- 
fenhainiehen,  a  village  in  Prussia,  Germany. 
Often  have  I  beard  him  repeat  the  lines 

Ich  bin  ein  Preusse,  kennt  ihr  meine  Falm’, 

Die  Fabne  welit  mir  schwarz  uml  weiss 
voran. 

A  story  runs  that  one  of  his  ancestors  emi¬ 
grated  from  Spain  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
Inquisition.  Another  tradition  says  it  was  a 
fair  troubadour  of  more  recent  date. 

The  family  name  was  formerly  spelled  with 
a  J,  making  it  Just.  The  original  name  “J  list- 
us”  is  of  Latin  origin  and  appears  several 
times  in  the  Bible.  In  Acts  1:23  (See  German 
version)  a  man  named  Just  was  nominated  to 
be  one  of  the  twelve  apostles.  But  lie  lost 
when  the  lots  were  cast.  Probably  the  first 
person  so  called  was  known  as  a  just  man.  And 
so  Father’s  life  has  been  true  to  the  family 
tradition. 

During  bis  childhood  Germany  was  in  polit¬ 
ical  turmoil  and  many  people  were  migrating 
to  America,  the  promised  land  of  freedom  and 
opportunity.  In  1855  there  were  71,918  such 
emigrants.  Among  these  was  the  entire  Yust 
family,  which  then  numbered  seven,  the  par¬ 
ents,  three  boys  and  two  girls. 

Their  ocean  liner  was  a  sailing  vessel  named 
“The  Augusta”.  It  took  them  nine  weeks  to 

make  the  trip  from  Bremen  to  New  Orleans. 
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GOING  TO  AMERICA 


Westward 


The  winds  were  contrary  all  the  time  except 
one  week,  when  there  was  no  wind  at  all.  This 
gave  the  lad  plenty  of  time  to  celebrate  his 
eleventh  birthday  on  the  ocean.  When  he  set 
foot  on  the  New  World  November  2d  he  was 
blissfully  ignorant  of  how  much  the  Southland 
would  figure  in  his  future.  'The  family  spent 
their  tenth  week  on  a  steamboat  sailing  up  the 
Mississippi  River.  On  the  first  day  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1855  they  reached  their  destination,  Can¬ 
ton,  Missouri. 

After  a  period  at  school  the  boy  entered  up¬ 
on  an  apprenticeship  in  the  shoe  trade,  but  be¬ 
fore  that  ended  the  Civil  War  broke  out.  He 

enlisted  in  Company  A  21st  Missouri  Volun- 
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FRED  YUST 

teer  Infantry  July  15,  1861.  With  him  went 
his  brother  Charlie,  age  fourteen,  who  was 
smuggled  into  the  ranks  as  a  drummer  hoy. 
He  himself  was  not  yet  seventeen  and  not  keen 
for  war,  but  unwilling  to  stay  at  home  and  see 
his  father  enlist  alone.  After  a  short  season  of 
training  the  bloody  business  began.  lie  fought 
in  the  battles  of  Shiloh,  Corinth,  Nashville, 
Spanish  Fort,  Mobile  Bay  and  numerous  mi¬ 
nor  engagements. 

He  was  not  fond  of  dwelling  on  the  human 
slaughter  of  those  years.  But  he  could  smile 
when  he  recalled  how  his  company  after  the 
battle  of  Nashville  lived  on  nothing  but  a  pint 
of  corn  a  day.  They  cooked  it  in  water  and 
wood  ashes  and  then  divided  it  into  three  parts 
for  breakfast,  dinner  and  supper  of  the  next 
day.  They  did  not  have  even  “hard-tack  and 
sou-belly”  for  dessert.  This  feasting  lasted 
for  ten  days,  while  the  boats  went  to  Cairo  and 
back  for  supplies. 

He  continued  on  duty  at  Mobile,  Alabama, 
a  year  after  Lee’s  surrender.  He  was  mustered 
out  of  service  April  19,  1866  as  a  corporal.  For 
a  year  and  a  half  he  did  the  work  of  a  first  ser¬ 
geant  as  Company  Clerk.  His  pay  increased 
from  thirteen  dollars  a  month  at  the  time  of 
enlistment  to  eighteen  at  his  discharge.  Al¬ 
though  he  served  four  years  and  nine  months 

and  endured  all  the  hardships  and  perils  of 
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IN  THE  CIVIL  WAK  , 


Up  the  Mintfisnippi  River 


war,  lie  was  fortunately  spared  a  great  deal. 
Ilis  iron  constitution  and  exemplary  habits 
carried  him  thru  without  ever  being  sick  in  the 
hospital.  He  had  a  narrow  escape  at  Shiloh, 
his  worst  engagement,  which  lasted  two  whole 
days,  but  he  was  never  wounded  or  taken  pris¬ 
oner  of  war. 

On  a  May  day  four  days  after  his  return 
from  the  army  he  came  to  attention  in  front  of 
a  church.  Before  him  stood  a  brunette  of  six¬ 
teen.  Dora  Ivrey  had  come  from  Kahoka  to 
Canton  to  attend  a  Methodist  quarterly  meet¬ 
ing.  On  Sunday  afternoon  she  went  to  a  Dieb- 
esfest  at  the  church  accompanied  by  lamina, 
daughter  of  Captain  Yust,  who  was  Fred 
Yust’s  uncle.  Kmma  had  well  described  her 
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soldier  cousin  and  was  as  pleased  to  introduce 
him  as  Dora  was  to  meet  him.  At  the  close  of 
the  afternoon  meeting  the  soldier  and  his  new 
acquaintance  walked  home  together,  and  a  new 
campaign  was  started.  That  also  led  to  a  se¬ 
rious  engagement,  which  lasted  more  than  two 
days  and  resulted  in  his  complete  capture.  The 
exact  terms  of  surrender  are  not  known,  but  he 
promised  for  life  to  love,  honor  and  protect  the 
tall,  beautiful  girl  who  became  his  wife  Sep¬ 


tember  24,  1868. 

He  had  had  a  four  year  course  in  the  army 
and  had  been  honorably  graduated.  Its  action 
and  discipline  had  done  for  him  what  a  college 
course  does  for  many  boys.  It  developed  him 
but  it  also  unfitted  him  for  his  former  occupa¬ 
tion.  So  he  changed  from  the  shoe  shop  to  the 
farm.  Besides  lie  was  going  to  marry  a  farm¬ 
er’s  daughter.  With  his  own  hands  he  built 
the  log  and  lumber  cabin  where  they  lived  six 

years.  Two  children  were  born  there,  William 
*  * 

and  Katharine. 

Life  was  sweet  but  hard.  Their  acres  were 
few  and  these  had  to  be  cleared  of  rocks  and 
trees.  While  he  was  struggling  with  stumps 
and  boulders  he  heard  the  call  of  the  Kansas 
prairies.  He  heard  it  even  in  his  church  paper 
“Der  Christliche  Apologete”.  So  he  decided 
to  follow  Greeley’s  advice  “Go  west,  young 
man,  and  grow  up  with  the  country”. 
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The  Civil  War 


Again  he  went  with  his  father  and  this  time 
two  brothers,  Charles  and  Henry.  They  trav¬ 
eled  in  a  covered  wagon  drawn  by  two  mules 
and  a  horse.  The  wagon  and  Frank,  the  horse, 
represented  Father’s  share  in  the  outfit.  Fart 
of  the  way  they  followed  the  old  Santa  Fe 
Trail  and  then  the  course  of  the  newlv  built 
Santa  Fe  railroad,  which  had  scattered  the  In¬ 
dians  and  dangerous  wild  beasts.  Hut  they 
found  trouble  enough  fording  streams,  rescu¬ 
ing  their  supplies  and  mending  their  break¬ 
downs. 

It  was  the  fall  of  the  year  of  the  grasshopper 
.  pestilence  in  Kansas.  In  one  place  on  their 
journey  a  heavy  frost  a  few  nights  before  had 

killed  all  the  hoppers  and  the  stench  was  so 
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FRED  YU  ST 


bad  they  could  not  stay  overnight.  In  other 
places  every  living  thing  had  been  eaten,  even 
wood  on  the  houses.  But  what  were  a  few 
grasshoppers  to  such  war  veterans.  On  they 
went  clear  to  the  western  edge  of  Reno  County. 
There  they  stopped  October  25,  1874,  confi¬ 
dent  that  they  had  reached  the  place  where 
they  would  find  “Acres  of  diamonds’’. 

“Neighborhoods  meant  counties  in  those 
days”.  There  were  only  two  other  families 
within  ten  miles,  no  rocks,  no  trees  within  twen¬ 
ty  miles,  nothing  but  wide  rolling  praire  land 
covered  with  grass  and  ready  for  the  plow.  It 
was  the  thrill  of  a  life  time  to  look  out  over 
miles  and  miles  of  the  finest  land  so  far  as  the 
eye  could  see  and  to  be  able  to  pick  and  claim 
any  quarter  section  of  100  acres  under  the 
homestead  law  originally  signed  by  President 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  1802.  Application  had 
to  be  made  “for  the  purpose  of  actual  settle¬ 
ment  and  cultivation”.  The  applicant  had  to 
declare  “that  he  has  never  borne  arms  against 
the  goverment  of  the  United  States  or  given 
aid  and  comfort  to  its  enemies”.  As  an  honor¬ 
ably  discharged  soldier  Father  was  required  to 
“reside  upon  and  cultivate  the  same”  for  only 
one  year  before  obtaining  title  thereto  instead 
of  five  years,  as  required  in  the  original  law. 

He  lost  no  time  in  making  his  choice,  the 

northwest  quarter  of  secton  20,  township  23, 
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A  NEW  HOME 


range  10.  There  he  built  a  house;  also  one  tor 

his  father  and  one  for  his  brother  Charles.  The 

next  spring  three  wives  and  their  children  made 

the  trip  to  Kansas,  most  of  the  way  by  train. 

From  the  railroad  station  at  Hutchinson  they 

• 

had  to  drive  only  twenty-eight  miles  west. 
There  they  found  three  farmers  glowing  to  re¬ 
ceive  them  in  their  new  houses,  which  were  tinv 
but  tidy  and  meagerly  furnished  but  included 
a  trundle-bed  for  the  children. 

Other  settlers  came  in  large  numbers,  many 
of  them  also  Germans.  Soon  a  post  office  was 
established,  named  Peace  Creek  after  a  tinv 
stream.  In  two  years  a  public  school  was 
started  of  which  Father  was  a  trustee.  Finally 
a  church  completed  the  community’s  claim  to 
civilization. 
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Where  land  was  so  plentful,  160  acres 
looked  like  a  small  slice.  So  Father  early  hied 
application  on  a  second  quarter  section  of  land 
under  the  timber  claim  law,  which  required  the 
planting  and  care  of  forty  acres  of  trees  This 
doubled  his  acres  and  enabled  him  to  demon¬ 
strate  his  belief  in  the  planting  of  trees.  Un¬ 
fortunately  most  of  the  frees  planted  were  cot¬ 
tonwoods  grown  from  cuttings.  These  grew 
very  rapidly  and  gave  the  appearance  of  be¬ 
coming  a  real  forest.  They  were  quite  suffi¬ 
cient  for  “proving  up”  under  the  timber  claim 
act  and  securing  title  to  the  land.  Hut  dry 
weather  and  pests  finally  killed  most  of  them. 
Ash,  box  elders  and  maples  did  better.  'There 
was  only  one  elm  on  the  whole  forty  acres  and 
it  is  still  flourishing.  But  the  ten  acre  grove 
of  black  walnut  trees  planted  from  seed  was 
Father’s  greatest  pride  and  the  neighborhood 
picnic  ground  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Eventually  even  this  grove  was  ruined  by  long; 


continued  drought. 

In  the  beginning  he  planted  a  row  of  trees 
around  each  piece  of  land  acquired.  These  tree 
boundaries  have  been  much  broken  by  drought 
and  storms  and  plowmen.  In  some  places  they 
have  been  removed  entirely  in  order  to  grow  an 
acre  more  of  wheat  or  corn  for  a  new  gener¬ 
ation  that  has  greater  love  of  grain  than  of 

trees.  Kuskin  makes  the  love  of  trees  a  “test 
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VI, ANTING  AND  BUILDING 


of  our  being  in  right  temper  of  mind  and  way 
of  life.” 


‘‘He  that  planteth  a  tree  is  the  servant  of 
God, 

He  provideth  a  kindness  for  many  gen¬ 
erations, 

And  faces  that  he  hath  not  seen  shall  bless 
him.” 

— Henry  Van  Dyke 


Like  other  pioneers  Father  was  a  builder. 
He  built  his  own  barns,  corncribs,  granaries, 
windmill  towers  and  also  his  houses.  He  was 
architect,  mason,  carpenter  and  painter,  all  in 
one.  In  that  way  he  avoided  all  strikes  and 
labor  difficulties.  His  first  house  was  not  built 
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of  sod,  as  might  be  guessed,  but  of  lumber.  It 
was  specially  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  sum¬ 
mer.  He  developed  such  a  reputation  as  a 
builder  that  when  the  neighbors  wanted  to  do 
extra  good  work  they  called  on  him  for  help. 
He  even  ventured  into  the  cabinet  business  and 
built  of  black  walnut  a  combinaton  bookcase 
and  writing  desk,  which  still  adorns  his  room. 

He  was  fond  of  riding  horseback,  but  it  was 
riding  home  from  the  field  to  the  barn  when 
the  day’s  work  was  done.  He  made  money  on 
the  stock  market,  but  on  stock  which  he  him¬ 
self  had  raised.  He  even  gambled,  as  every 
farmer  gambles  on  the  weather  and  insect  pests 
and  the  price  of  his  produce.  A  striking  illus¬ 
tration  occurred  once  when  he  had  a  little  “cor¬ 
ner”  on  the  market.  It  was  a  year  when  AY  hit- 
tier’s  lines  rang  true: 

“Heap  high  the  farmer’s  wintry  horde! 
Heap  high  the  golden  corn! 

No  richer  gift  hath  autumn  poured 
From  out  her  lavish  horn !” 

The  horn  was  so  lavish  that  corn  was  selling  at 
eight  cents  a  bushel  and  many  were  burning 
it  for  fuel.  He  filled  all  his  bins  and  cribs  and 
even  sided  up  a  corner  porch  of  the  house, 
where  he  stored  300  bushels.  In  the  spring  the 
price  went  up  to  thirty-five  cents.  At  harvest 
time  it  was  fifty  cents  and  folks  hauled  it  away 
at  that  price. 
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Fortune  always  favored  him,  but  never  more 
happily  than  when  he  married  Dora  Kiev, 
who  was  the  better  part  of  his  life  for  half  a 
century.  Her  parents  also  came  from  Ger¬ 
many,  but  she  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
Their  united  qualities  of  gentleness,  energy 
and  determination  made  a  rare  combination 
for  team  work  and  achievement. 

This  better  half  was  no  drone.  Work  was  a 
part  of  her  religion.  One  of  her  favorite  say¬ 
ings  was  “Arbeit  maeht  das  Leben  suess”.  She 
was  the  early  riser  of  the  family.  IIow  well  we 
knew  her  reveille — up,  up  before  the  sun  and 
get  your  chores  all  done.  She  was  always 

busy.  Her  cooking  and  sewing  and  knitting 
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were  never  finished.  How  she  loved  to  garden 
and  make  butter  and  gather  fresh  laid  eggs. 
Every  bed  in  the  house  was  covered  with  patch- 
work  quilts  that  she  had  pieced.  To  sit  down 
without  some  work  in  hand  made  her  feel  un¬ 
comfortable. 

Once  a  week  she  or  Father  went  to  market 
to  sell  the  produce  on  hand  in  excess  of  the 
family  needs,  receiving  in  exchange  either 
household  goods  or  trade  checks  called  due 
bills.  At  times  Mother  had  as  many  as  halt  a 
dozen  fruit  jars  full  of  these  trade  checks 
standing  on  the  pantry  shelf.  Whenever  new 
clothes  were  bought  for  the  children  she  would 
pour  out  in  payment  this  “store  money”,  as 
they  called  it.  “Uncle  Sam’s  money”  was 
never  used  where  store  money  would  do.  New 
dresses,  shoes  and  hats  always  came  out  of  the 
fruit  jars.  Fortunately  they  were  made  of 
glass  and  the  accumulation  of  their  contents 
could  be  watched.  And  they  were  anxiously 
watched  when  a  new  suit  was  needed.  The  din¬ 
ner  table  was  supplied  from  the  same  source. 
In  fact  these  little  jars  carried  most  of  the 
household  expenses. 

For  two  decades  our  best  market  was  at 
Sterling,  a  town  on  the  Santa  Fe  railroad 
twenty  miles  northeast.  Part  of  the  road  to 
town  ran  diagonally  across  uncultivated  sec¬ 
tions.  As  more  and  more  land  came  under 
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cultivation,  travel  had  to  follow  section  lines, 
which  run  due  east  and  west  and  due  north  and 
south.  The  distance  to  town  therefore  became 
farther  and  farther.  We  used  to  make  the 
round  trip  in  one  day  by  getting  up  at  two 
o’clock  in  the  morning  and  returning  about 
eleven  at  night.  Our  two  loads  of  grain  were 
loaded  the  night  before.  Father  lead  the  way 
with  a  team  of  horses  and  I  followed  with  the 
mules.  On  the  return  trips  1  curled  up  in  the 
bottom  of  the  wagon  and  went  to  sleep.  My 
mules  and  their  sleeping  driver  might  get  far 
behind,  hut  they  would  finally  arrive  by  the 
time  Father  had  unhitched  his  team.  The  day 
we  went  to  the  circus  we  reached  home  in  the 
wee  hours.  Most  of  our  neighbors  took  two 
days  for  the  trip,  staying  overnight  at  a  livery 
stable  with  their  teams.  It  was  one  of  the  un¬ 


fulfilled  ambitions  of  my  boyhood  to  slay  over- 
night  in  a  city  livery  stable.  'The  overnight 
company  of  that  institution  did  not  have  the 
same  fascination  for  Father.  He  preferred 
home,  sweet  home  for  himself  and  for  his  boys. 
It  was  cheaper  too. 

In  those  days  they  obeyed  the  biblical  in¬ 
junction  given  to  Noah  after  the  flood,  ‘lie 
fruitful  and  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth”. 
Large  families  were  the  fruit.  In  our  home 
there  were  four  boys  and  five  girls.  That 
number  would  have  been  load  enough  for  a 
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mother  having  every  modern  equipment  and 
nothing  else  to  do  and  provided  all  went  well. 
But  there  was  lack  of  medical  care  and  toilet 
facilities  and  many  other  conveniences  now 
ranked  as  necessities.  For  six  long  years  the 
little  kerosene  light  hy  her  bedside  never  went 
out  at  night. 

A  doctor  was  seldom  called.  Mother  with 
her  medicine  chest  took  his  place.  One  bor¬ 
rowed  remedy  which  had  a  run  in  the  family 
and  in  the  neighborhood  was  the  “Exanthe- 
matic  method  of  cure”.  The  German  name  was 
“Lebenswecker”,  literally  Life-awakener.  The 
tube  like  instrument  was  of  black  composition 
about  ten  inches  long  and  one  inch  thick.  An 
outer  tube  encased  the  inner  part,  which  had  a 
spring  similar  to  that  of  an  air  gun.  'The  inner 
part  terminated  in  several  dozen  sharp  needles. 
When  the  end  of  the  instrument  was  placed 
against  the  body  and  the  spring  pulled  hack 
the  needles  snapped  into  the  skin.  The  wounds 
thus  made  were  dressed  with  croton  oil.  Pres¬ 
ent  day  testimony  differs  as  to  the  efficacy  of 
this  method  and  how  badly  it  hurt.  But  to  us 
children  it  was  an  instrument  of  torture  and 
the  mere  mention  of  it  was  known  to  effect  a 
cure.  It  was  frequently  used  on  Mother. 

She  has  been  gone  now  almost  twenty  years 
and  we  remember  ehiefty  her  tender  care  and 

patient  endurance  thru  those  long  days  of  toil 
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and  nights  of  watching.  She  was  gifted  with 
superb  strength  of  body  and  of  will.  But  she 
needed  still  more.  'That  need  was  supplied  by 
an  unfaltering  faith  in  the  goodness  and  guid¬ 
ance  of  God. 

ITer  day  began  and  ended  with  prayer.  We 
had  family  worship  without  fail  before  we 
arose  from  the  breakfast  table,  hirst  a  pas¬ 
sage  of  Scripture  was  read.  Next  we  all 
joined  in  a  song  in  answer  to  Father’s  ques¬ 
tion  “What  shall  we  sing?”  'Then  came  a 
prayer  by  Father  or  Mother,  followed  in  order 
of  age  by  each  of  the  children,  including  the 
baby  in  the  high  chair.  The  entire  service  was 
in  German.  A  favorite  song  was: 

Geht  voran  zusammen,  inimer  fest  nnd  treu, 

lledlich  und  aufrichtig  jedes  Ilerze  sei. 

Wollt  ihr  jemals  siegen,  muesst  ihr  kaemp- 
fen  recht. 

Bleiht  bei  der  Wahrheit,  bleibt  bei  dem 
lleclit, 

Bleiht  bei  der  Wahrheit,  bleiht  bei  dem 
Recht. 

One  reason  why  we  loved  to  sing  was  to  hear 
Father’s  tenor  voice.  It  did  not  matter  that 
some  of  us — at  least  one  of  11s — thought  that 
“muesst  ihr  kaempfen  recht”  was  the  name  of 
a  man,  Mr.  Kaempfenrecht.  Even  young 
knees  grow  weary  on  a  hard  uncovered  floor. 

Now  and  then  one  whose  soul  was  far  awav  had 
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to  be  prompted  when  his  turn  came.  Sometimes 
we  were  in  a  hurry,  but  nothing  was  allowed 
to  interfere  with  the  dignity  and  completeness 
of  those  devotions.  In  tones  we  shall  not  for¬ 
get  they  laid  upon  the  altar  the  parental  hopes 
and  aspirations  and  asked  for  guidance  and 
support.  We  arose  from  them  with  a  detinile 
feeling  that  life  should  be  earnest,  upright  and 
purposeful.  We  look  back  upon  them  now  as 
“good  old  memories’  . 

The  divine  presence  was  very  real  to  Mother. 
It  showed  her  a  path  of  duty  clear  and  straight. 
From  it  she  woidd  not  depart.  The  neighbors 
knew  that  as  well  as  the  children. 

The  llible  and  the  church  were  her  guide  and 
guardian  of  everything  that  was  sacred.  She 
did  not  rest  until  her  children  were  all  “saved”, 
“converted”,  and  taken  into  the  church.  Win  n 
one  united  with  the  church  there  was  real  re¬ 
joicing.  It  marked  the  triumph  of  her  train¬ 
ing  and  the  fulfillment  of  her  deep  desire. 

Ministers  were  sure  of  a  heart v  welcome  in 
our  home  and  then  Mother  like  Martha  was 
concerned  about  many  things.  We  children 
gladly  joined  in  extending  hospitality  —  and 
sharing  the  good  things  to  eat.  One  of  those 
visitors  long  insisted  that  Mother’s  first  born 
bad  a  call  to  the  ministry.  That  view  tallied 
with  her  own  dream  and,  tho  it  did  not  come 

true,  she  never  gave  up  hoping. 
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I'loneer  School  Hum 


It  was  almost  three  miles  to  the  nearest  pub¬ 
lic  school,  but  that  was  no  excuse  for  imperfect 
attendance.  The  trip  was  fun  in  a  big  farm 
wagon  drawn  by  long  eared  Fan  and  (fin  and 
driven  by  the  senior  pupil  of  the  family.  It  was 
comfortable  even  in  cold  weather  when  Father 
had  filled  the  wagon  with  hay  and  straw  and 
Mother  had  warmed  up  the  big  buffalo  robe. 
We  picked  up  children  all  along  the  way.  That 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  modern  school  bus 
fifty  years  ago. 

There  was  no  special  shelter  at  the  school 
house  for  the  mules.  One  of  them  had  a  habit 
of  getting  loose  and  going  home.  When  the 
children  were  dismissed  from  school,  as  many 
as  could  hang  on  would  climb  on  the  other  mule 
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and  ride  home.  That  also  was  fun  except  for 
those  who  had  to  walk.  Mother  always  worried 
from  the  time  the  first:  mule  came  home  until 
the  second  one  arrived  with  the  jolly  burden 
on  its  hack. 

The  course  of  instruction  covered  the  three 
R’s  arid  not  much  more.  Now  and  then  there 
was  a  little  slip  in  one  of  tire  It’s  owing  to  the 
migratory  habits  of  the  teachers  and  the  uncer¬ 
tainties  of  the  school  funds.  A  six  months  term 
of  school  might  he  followed  by  one  of  live 
months  the  next  year.  An  old  arithmetic  of 
mine  has  the  note  on  page  210  “To  here  in 
1884”.  The  next  year  a  new  “school  inarm” 
started  the  same  class  at  the  beginning  of  the 
book  again,  with  the  result  that  we  did  not  get 
quite  so  far  as  we  did  the  year  before.  Never¬ 
theless  Father  was  strong  for  the  public  school. 
II  is  own  education  had  been  very  limited  and 
so  he  was  keen  to  secure  the  best  for  his  chil¬ 
dren.  Mother  often  quoted  “Je  gelehrter,  je 
verkehrter”,  “The  more  learned,  the  more  het¬ 
erodox”.  But  Father  always  fostered  the  idea 
of  higher  education  and  made  it  possible  for 
any  of  us  who  desired  it. 

Father  was  trying  hard  but  without  success 
to  teach  me  to  read  and  write  German.  Then 
came  the  public  school.  And  as  soon  as  I  could 
read  English  I  could  also  read  German.  He  al¬ 
ways  wrote  to  me  in  German  script  up  to  the 
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The  Other  Mule  Ha  l  Ho  hied  Home  from  S  hoo l 


time  of  the  World  War.  As  our  camp  library 
correspondence  was  subject  to  inspection,  it 
seemed  the  part  of  wisdom  not  to  give  the  cen¬ 
sor  cause  for  suspicion.  So  all  our  letters  and 
postcards  were  in  .English  during  the  war  and 
after  that  be  never  wrote  me  another  (German 
letter.  Nevertheless  the  language  training 
which  he  started,  especially  my  familiarity  with 
German  script,  was  responsible  for  my  first 
position  as  a  librarian  at  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago. 

It  was  a  bright  spring  day  when  Father  told 
me  I  might  go  to  college  in  the  fall,  if  we  raised 
a  good  crop  of  corn  that  year.  One  field  of 
eighty  acres  was  planted  and  cultivated  by  me 
alone.  Such  a  field  of  corn  had  never  been 
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seen  in  that  neighborhood;  long  straight  rows, 
no  weeds,  dark  green  stalks,  tall  and  tasseled 
and  loaded  with  tender  ears  tipped  with  silk 
just  pollenized. 

“All  through  the  long  bright  days  of  June 
Its  leaves  grew  green  and  fair, 

And  waved  in  hot  midsummer’s  noon 
Its  soft  and  yellow  hair.” 

On  the  night  of  the  eighth  of  July  at  two 
o’clock  in  the  morning  a  terrific  wind  and  hail 
storm  pounded  that  corn  into  the  ground.  As 
those  big  hail  stones  rattled  on  the  roof  1  lay 
in  my  bed  and  wept.  It  was  almost  noon  the 
next  day  before  1  could  muster  enough  cour¬ 
age  to  go  out  and  look  at  the  corn.  Nothing 
was  left  but  stumps.  In  the  hot  sun  the  odor 
from  the  dead  leaves  made  me  sick  at  my  stom¬ 
ach  and  sicker  at  heart.  Gone  with  the 
storm  were  all  my  college  hopes  and  plans.  But 
before  the  sun  went  down  Father  said  “Well, 
maybe  you  can  go  to  college  anyway,”  and  I 
went.  At  the  time  it  was  beyond  my  compre¬ 
hension  how  calmly  he  could  view  such  a  calam¬ 
ity.  But  the  like  of  it  was  not  new  to  him  nor 
to  that  section.  Coronado,  the  Spanish  explor¬ 
er  of  that  region,  four  hundred  years  ago,  in 
1541,  reported  “a  shower  of  hail  as  big  as  or¬ 
anges,  which  caused  many  tears  and  vows”. 

My  college  funds  and  those  for  successive 

applicants  were  provided  without  financial 
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My  Cornfield  After  the  Hailstorm 


strain  because  as  the  family  had  increased,  the 
estate  had  also  grown.  It  included  ](>;H)  acres 
when  the  youngest  son  entered  college.  This 
accorded  with  the  family  plan  to  equip  each  of 
the  children,  on  their  becoming  of  age,  with  a 
team  of  horses  and  a  quarter  section  of  land  or 
its  equivalent.  But  the  finest  equipment  in¬ 
herited  by  each  was  a  sound  hotly  and  a  healthy 

mind,  a  character,  trained  for  struggle,  in 
ured  to  work  and  imbued  with  high  ideals  of 

conduct  and  service, 

“A.  heritage  it  seems  to  me 
A  king  might  wish  to  hold  in  fee.” 

How  did  he  do  it  when  many  failed  and  ap¬ 
plied  for  relief.  The  answer  begins  with  the 
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character  of  the  family.  His  people  hy  long 
experience  had  become  accustomed  to  hardship 
thru  toil  and  struggle,  had  developed  habits  of 
industry,  economy  and  providence,  had  learned 
not  to  give  up  in  the  presence  of  obstacles. 
These  traits  were  part  of  his  inheritance.  To 
them  had  been  added  five  years  of  military  rig¬ 
or  and  ruggedness.  So  he  was  ready  for  a 
situation  which  would  test  his  metal. 

He  went  to  Kansas  not  to  make  a  fortune 
but  to  make  a  home.  When  he  went  there  he 
did  not  paint  on  his  covered  wagon  “  Kansas  or 
bust”,  but  it  was  not  for  lack  of  determination. 
Nor  did  he  think  of  puling  up  stakes  and  go¬ 
ing  back  east  or  farther  west  when  there  was 
a  crop  failure.  The  saying  of  that  time  did 
not  apply  to  him. 

“The  American’s  haven  of  eternal  rest 
Lies  ever  just  a  little  farther  west.” 

He  had  learned  from  Grant  rather  “to  fight  it 
out  on  this  line”  even  if  it  took  more  than  one 
summer. 

Farmers  have  a  saying  “A  woman  can  carry 
out  more  in  her  apron  than  a  man  can  haul  in 
with  a  four  horse  team.”  Father’s  apron  wearer 
was  a  conserver  rather  than  a  consumer.  He 
was  a  success  financially  not  because  he  made 
a  lot  of  money  but  because  she  saved  nine  cents 
out  of  every  dime.  He  called  her  his  bank. 
When  he  needed  money  he  went  to  her — and 
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Father  ami  Son  to  Market 


she  never  failed  him.  Better  still,  she  was  a 
shrewd  business  adviser.  lie  never  signed  a 
contract  or  entered  upon  a  business  venture 
without  consulting  her. 

They  never  indulged  in  wild  cat  speculation. 
Another  quarter  section  of  land  now  and  then 
was  not  a  “liier”  hut  a  permanent  investment. 
Extravagance  was  a  thing  verboten.  Unnec¬ 
essary  expenditures  were  scrupulously  avoided. 
A  sharp  line  was  drawn  between  wants  and 
necessities.  Tliev  denied  themselves  luxuries 
and  even  comforts  which  are  today  regarded 
as  necessary. 

They  dreaded  the  word  “debt”.  A  mort¬ 
gage  to  them  was  truly  the  grip  of  death.  Only 
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once  was  a  small  mortgage  placed  on  Frank, 
the  favorite  horse,  when  they  bought  their  iirst 
wheat  drill. 

They  did  not  put  all  their  eggs  in  one  bas¬ 
ket.  Wheat  and  corn  were  the  staple  crops. 
Some  years  one  gave  the  bumper  yield,  some 
years  the  other,  occasionally  neither.  'They 
were  not  one  crop  farmers  hut  believed  in  di¬ 
versification.  This  proved  wiser  than  to  plant 
all  wheat  one  year  and  all  corn  another  yeai 
and  perhaps  guess  wrong  each  time. 

Their  side  products  were  turned  to  good  ac¬ 
count.  Cattle,  hogs,  poultry,  butter  and  eggs 
were  all  made  to  increase  the  income.  Correct 
barnyard  economy  makes  these  all  work  to¬ 
gether  for  profit.  The  only  thing  that  was 
not  saved  was  the  sound  of  the  crowing  roosters 
and  cackling  hens. 

Their  children  were  assets  instead  of  liabili¬ 
ties.  Almost  as  soon  as  they  could  toddle  their 
training  began.  Within  a  few  years  they  be¬ 
came  real  helpers,  the  girls  in  the  house  and  in 
the  dairy,  the  hoys  in  the  fields.  Child  labor? 
Yes,  though  not  of  the  kind  that  made  them 
weaklings,  but  sturdy  and  self-reliant.  At  age 
twelve  we  boys  boasted  that  we  could  do  as 
much  work  as  Father  could  of  certain  kinds. 
We  belittled  the  girls’  work  in  the  house  until 
my  oldest  sister,  Kate,  dared  me  to  trade  jobs 
with  her  for  a  single  day.  The  challenge  was 
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BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT 


accepted  with  glee.  She  went  to  the  field  and 
I  took  her  place  in  the  house.  At  noon  we 
traded  back,  and  she  had  won. 

Keeping  a  herd  of  cattle  at  times  rose  to  a 
major  occupation.  At  first  one  or  two  cows 
were  tethered  out  on  the  prairie  grass.  My  and 
by  a  quarter  section  of  “railroad  land”  was  en¬ 
closed  with  a  barbed  wire  fence.  Cows  have  a 
habit  of  increasing  in  numbers.  Once  for  a 

period  of  one  week  there  were  forty-five  cows 
to  be  milked — and  all  by  hand.  George,  sec¬ 
ond  of  the  boys,  declares  that  one  evening, 
when  all  the  rest  of  the  family  were  away  from 
home,  he  milked  twenty-three  cows,  and  had 
rheumatism  in  his  arms  all  night.  Ordinarily 
no  one  was  expected  to  milk  more  than  four. 
Water  for  the  herd  was  pumped  by  a  windmill, 
later  two  windmills. 

Father  was  not  a  great  “joiner”.  II  is  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
was  continuous  after  188(1.  He  attended  na¬ 
tional  encampments  at  Denver,  Salt  hake 
City,  Portland,  Indianapolis,  Toledo,  Cleve¬ 
land,  and  Washington.  The  state  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  has  invited  all  Civil  War  soldiers,  north 
and  south,  to  the  Seventy-Fifth  Anniversary 
Celebration  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  on 
July  3,  1938,  the  soldiers  to  be  the  guests  of 
the  state,  with  all  expenses  paid.  Father  ac- 
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cepted  the  invitation  on  condition  that  he 
would  he  able  to  go. 

Secret  societies  did  not  appeal  to  him.  But 
the  church  was  a  large  factor  in  his  life.  At 
church  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  he  met  his  bride 
to  be.  In  a  church  paper  he  got  the  first  sug¬ 
gestion  of  going  to  Kansas.  In  that  new  state 
he  was  instrumental  in  getting  a  German  Me¬ 
thodist  church  started.  For  a  time  meetings 
were  held  in  a  public  school  building.  Then  a 
church  was  built  on  a  hill  and  its  steeple  could 
be  seen  for  miles  around.  The  Yust  family 
membership  was  100  percent  and  it  seemed  as 
if  the  attendance  record  could  he  broken  by 
nothing  but  an  act  of  God. 

Fred  Yust  was  a  pillar  of  the  church  and 
leader  of  the  congregational  singing.  Ilis  vest 
pocket  seldom  lacked  a  supply  of  lozenges  or 
cloves  for  his  throat.  Until  the  parsonage  was 
built  bis  home  was  headquarters  for  the  minis¬ 
ters  who  came  and  went  under  the  itinerant 
system  of  Methodism. 

The  church  reached  its  highest  level  in  num¬ 
bers  and  influence  in  the  nineties.  But  it  woidd 
not  adapt  itself  to  changing  conditions.  Of 
those  conditions,  the  most  evident,  if  not  the 
most  vital,  was  the  language  of  the  pulpit.  In 
our  home  it  was  a  rule  for  all  conversation  be¬ 
tween  parents  and  children  to  he  in  German. 
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(Herman  M.  /v\  Church 


At  public  school  and  among  themselves  the 
children  spoke  English  and  the  parents  did  the 
same.  As  time  went  on  German  was  used  less 
and  less  in  all  the  homes. 

The  church  tried  a  compromise  of  two  lan¬ 
guages.  But  the  German  services  did  not  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  young  and  the  English  services  did 
not  appeal  to  the  old  folks.  The  struggle 
caused  many  heartaches  among  the  elders.  Fin¬ 
ally  the  church  building  was  sold  to  the  Gnited 
Brethren  denomination. 

Thus  ended  a  twenty-five  year  chapter  of 
local  church  history.  It  also  marked  a  final 
step  in  the  Americanization  of  a  group  of  im¬ 
migrant  people.  The  church  steeple  has  been 
struck  by  lightning  three  times  hut  the  building 
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still  stands,  a  monument  to  a  fundamental 
need  of  human  nature.  Generations  and  lan¬ 
guages  come  and  go  but  the  church  goes  on 
forever. 

When  Father’s  birthdays  were  approac 

three  score  lie  announced  his  intention  to  retire 

at  sixty.  A  runaway  team  of  horses  made  it  a 

year  earlier.  As  soon  as  nature  had  repaired 

the  damage  done  to  his  person  and  to  his  pride 

he  packed  his  grips  and  with  Mother  set  out  to 

see  the  country.  After  a  season  in  Texas  and 

♦ 

one  in  California  with  excursions  into  Mexico, 
they  landed  in  Florida.  ’There  a  realtor  quick¬ 
ly  provided  them  with  more  orange  groves 
than  they  needed.  But  Father  paid  for  his 
experience  and  settled  down  in  one  grove  of 
seven  and  a  half  acres,  four  miles  west  of  Kis¬ 
simmee.  There  he  spent  the  months  of  Nov¬ 
ember  to  May  for  sixteen  sunny  winters  until 
his  sight  grew  too  dim  for  travel. 

Father  never  severely  punished  any  of  his 
children.  lie  never  used  an  oath  or  told  a 
smutty  story  in  their  presence.  1 1  is  vocabu¬ 
lary  was  not  equipped  for  profanity.  It  was 
an  awful  shock  to  me  as  a  small  hoy  when  he 
shouted  “You  old  fool”  to  a  fractious  horse. 
Contrary  to  the  custom  of  his  countrymen  and 
the  habits  of  the  army,  he  never  used  tobacco 
or  liquor  in  any  form,  lie  was  always  a  eon- 
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Under  a  Spreading  Live  Oak  in  Florida 


sistent  exponent  of  temperance  and  prohibi¬ 

tion-  &M0725  < 

He  never  failed  to  pay  any  debt  that  he 
owed.  Tie  never  said  no  to  an  appeal  for  help, 
even  when  he  knew  there  was  danger  of  finan¬ 
cial  embarrassment. 

He  never  refused  hospitality  to  a  traveler. 
Many  who  had  settled  farther  west  and  south 
used  to  stop  at  the  old  homestead  on  their  way 
to  market  east  and  north.  Half  a  dozen  teams 
camping  there  at  night  afforded  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  him  to  “live  in  a  house  by  the 
side  of  the  road  and  be  a  friend  to  man.” 

These  contacts  enlarged  his  sympathies  and 
encouraged  his  habit  of  square  dealing,  llef- 
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erence  lias  been  made  to  the  origin  of  the  name 
“Just.”  The  trait  which  it  implies  dominated 
his  life.  As  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  years, 
fair  treatment  at  his  hands  was  taken  for 
granted  by  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
It  extended  even  to  the  faithful  black  horse 
“Old  Frank”,  who  helped  to  draw  the  covered 
wagon  from  Missouri  to  Kansas.  With  a  doz¬ 
en  others  of  his  kind  he  furnished  horse-power 
for  every  implement  on  the  farm.  Old  Frank 
snorted  when  he  smelled  powder  and  jumped 
when  a  gun  was  fired,  but  he  was  a  “good  old 
soul”.  He  did  his  share  toward  building  the 
family  estate.  At  first  he  slept  in  the  open 
under  the  stars,  then  in  the  low  stable  built  of 
straw  and  finally  in  the  big  red  barn.  When  he 
got  too  old  to  work  (28  years)  he  was  retired 
on  full  pay,  oats  and  corn  and  hay  and  green 
pasture  all  the  day. 

Father  was  always  a  good  sleeper.  Early 
rising  was  not  his  practice,  altho  he  coidd  do  it 
when  there  was  need.  Neighbors  often  beat 
him  into  the  field  in  the  morning.  But  when  he 
got  there  he  made  up  for  lost  time  and  fre¬ 
quently  worked  late  to  finish  a  job.  Mother 
well  knew  his  late  working  habit  and  sent  him 
a  lantern  when  the  time  limit  was  reached. 

Ilis  cheerfulness  was  unfailing.  On  dark 
days  a  burst  of  sunshine  invariably  called  forth 
the  lines: 
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“Da  ist  die  liebe  Sonne  wieder, 

So  bold  als  ich  sie  gestern  sab, 

Und  blickt  so  freundlich  aid*  micli  nieder. 
Sieli,  liebe  Sonne,  ich  bin  aueh  wieder  da.’ 
He  did  not  care  for  hunting.  Reading  was 
more  to  bis  liking.  Possibly  in  war  lie  had 
hunted  human  beings  so  long  that  he  was  sick 
and  tired  of  the  whole  shooting  business.  For 
years  bis  old  Springfield  army  rifle  stood  be¬ 
hind  the  kitchen  door,  a  dangerous  temptation 
for  a  boy.  One  morning  I  persuaded  him  to 

shoot  it  at  a  coyote.  The  minnie  ball  whistled 

•• 

in  the  wind  but  the  coyote  went  on  bis  way  re¬ 
joicing. 
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Father’s  nearest  approach  to  a  major  sport 
was  when  he  tried  to  develop  a  fishpond.  With 
a  roadscraper  and  a  team  of  horses  he  exca¬ 
vated  wide  and  deep.  But  the  fish  did  not  flour¬ 
ish.  The  water  supply  from  clouds  and  wind¬ 
mills  was  too  uncertain,  but  it  made  a  good 
“swimmin’  hole”,  which  still  fills  up  at  times 
— when  it  rains  in  Kansas. 

In  those  days  the  prairies  and  ponds  and 
fields  were  teeming  with  game,  rabbits,  prairie 
chickens,  quail,  ducks,  geese  and  sandhill 
cranes.  At  age  eleven  I  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  carry  a  gun  and  go  hunting.  Father  s  an¬ 
swer  was  simplicity  itself  and  good  psychol¬ 
ogy.  “There’s  a  little  plot,”  he  said,  “of  two 
acres  lying  apart  from  other  land  under  culti¬ 
vation.  You  may  have  that  plot  to  cultivate 
for  yourself.  I  will  furnish  team  and  tools  and 
seed.  You  do  all  work,  get  all  you  can  make 
out  of  it  and  use  it  for  anything  you  wish’d  l  ur- 
rah!  That  new  gun  stood  right  up  before  me 
and  almost  fired  automatically.  Those  two 
acres  were  sowed  to  wheat  in  the  fall,  the  crop 
sold  the  next  summer  for  sixteen  dollars  and 
the  gun  went  into  action  immediately. 

The  telephone,  the  movies,  the  automobile 
and  the  radio,  with  all  they  mean  for  recrea¬ 
tion  and  entertainment  in  the  country,  have 
come  since  Father’s  retirement.  It  requires 
real  effort  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  older 
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children  to  recall  what  there  was  for  them  on 
the  farm  to  relieve  dull  care  and  monotony. 
We  polished  our  shoes  on  Saturday  night  and 
kept  the  Sabbath  holy.  In  our  particular  cir¬ 
cle  card  playing,  theater  going,  dancing  and 
even  parties  were  taboo.  The  Fourth  of  July 
was  celebrated  in  town,  provided  wheat  har¬ 
vest  was  over.  Otherwise  the  boys  might  climb 
to  the  top  of  a  windmill  at  night  and  watch 
the  fireworks  in  various  towns  twenty  miles 


away. 

Festivities  that  could  be  counted  on  were 
those  connected  with  the  church:  Faster,  Sun¬ 
day  School  picnic,  Thanksgiving,  Christmas, 
quarterly  meetings,  at  which  guests  from  dis¬ 
tant  parishes  were  entertained  with  feasts  of 
soul  and  body.  Camp  meetings  lasting  a  week 
in  the  fall  of  the  year  were  joyous  occasions,  for 
which  Mother  baked  bread  and  pies  and  cook¬ 
ies  days  in  advance.  Living  in  tents  among 
trees  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  had  a  lasting 
fascination,  tho  it  took  a  day’s  journey  to  get 
there  and  called  for  attendance  at  religious 
service  three  times  a  day.  In  midwinter  pro¬ 
tracted  meetings  (Anhaltende  Versammlung, 
revivals)  were  carried  on  every  night  for 
weeks  until  every  possible  prospect  had  been 
approached  or  brought  into  the  fold. 

A  favorite  summer  outing  of  the  early  days 
was  to  go  plumming.  Several  miles  to  the 
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north  was  a  range  of  sandhills.  In  spots  wild 
plum  bushes  grew  in  profusion,  some  as  high 
as  a  man’s  head  and  some  so  low  the  plums 
rested  on  the  sand.  In  July  after  the  wheat 
harvest  Father  and  Mother  went  plumming 
with  us.  We  usually  came  home  with  tubs, 
baskets  and  pails  of  choice  fruit.  In  the  hills 
we  children  were  inclined  to  skip  from  bush  to 
bush,  always  looking  for  bigger  and  better 
plums  farther  away.  Father  would  choose  his 
patch  carefully,  go  to  work  and  stay  Du  re  un¬ 
til  it  was  cleaned  up.  Presently  his  pail  was 
full  while  we  were  still  searching.  'That  was 
Father. 

In  the  fall  he  used  to  go  to  eastern  Kansas, 
Ossawattomie  or  thereabouts,  and  bring  home 
a  wagon  load  of  apples.  To  our  disappoint¬ 
ment  he  never  took  any  of  us  children  along  on 
those  trips.  Altho  the  days  were  getting  short¬ 
er  at  that  time  of  year,  they  seemed  longer  to 
us  while  we  watched  for  his  coming  with  those 


big  Ben  Davis  apples,  those  little  Golden  Rus¬ 
sets  and  those  juicy  Cenetins.  Thanks  to  his 
vision  and  his  labors,  it  was  better  in  later 
years  when  we  went  with  him  or  without  him  to 
his  own  orchard  to  pick  apples,  peaches,  pears, 
cherries  and  many  kinds  of  berries,  all  of  which 
he  had  planted  and  cultivated  with  patience 
and  perseverance. 
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At  th #  Loan  Desk  iv  the  Camp  Library 


When  Lincoln  called  in  ’(>1  Father  volun¬ 
teered.  A  half  century  later  in  the  World 
War  he  responded  again,  not  to  hear  arms  hut 
to  hear  books  to  the  hoys  in  the  training  camps, 
lie  promptly  accepted  the  invitation  to  join 
me  when  the  Public  Library  Hoard  of  Roches¬ 
ter,  New  York,  released  me  for  camp  library 
service.  He  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  do 
constructive  work  instead  of  destructive.  He 
served  with  me  at  Camp  Wadsworth,  Spartan¬ 
burg,  South  Carolina;  at  Cam])  Beauregard, 
Alexandria,  Louisiana;  and  at  Marine  Bar¬ 
racks,  Paris  Island,  South  Carolina,  where  the 
United  States  Marines  are  trained.  When  my 
son  Harlan,  age  eleven,  arrived  there  were 

three  generations  of  us  in  the  service  at  the 
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same  time.  The  camp  newspaper  ealled  this  “a 
family  phenomenon  that  probably  no  other 
camp  in  the  world  can  equal”. 

Father’s  favorite  place  was  at  the  loan  desk 
and  he  never  missed  a  day,  tho  seventy-four 
years  of  age.  lie  often  contrasted  the  splen¬ 
did  service  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion  with  that  received  by  the  soldiers  of  *01. 
In  those  days  it  was  provided  by  the  Christian 
Commission  and  was  mostly  ot‘  a  religious 
character,  such  as  hymn  books,  portions  of 
scripture,  tracts  and  religious  newspapers.  But 
his  company  had  a  little  library  of  real  books 
which  they  had  stolen  in  military  fashion.  Of 
these  he  was  custodian.  That  was  the  school, 
he  said,  where  he  got  his  library  training. 

The  day  after  he  went  away  my  diary  read: 
“It  has  been  the  finest  visit  he  and  I  have  ever 
had  together.  I  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  his 
help  and  his  company.  lie  is  a  good  sport  and 
a  good  worker.  lie  has  become  quite  expert 
in  ferreting  things  out  and  finding  hidden  in¬ 
formation.  It  has  been  a  delight  to  see  how  he 
took  to  this  library  work  and  seemed  to  revel 
in  it.  During  this  time  he  handled  more  books 
than  he  ever  did  before,  and  probably  read 
more  too.  He  is  fond  of  fiction  but  anything 
about  his  former  war  days  also  has  its  appeal.” 

At  Paris  Island  on  the  morning  of  April 

6th,  before  the  six-thirty  alarm  went  off,  he 
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shouted  “The  rebels  are  coming.  Hurry!”  He 
referred  to  the  alarm  which  he  heard  fifty- 
seven  years  before  in  1802,  when  the  battle  of 
Shiloh  began  early  on  a  Sunday  morning.  One 
day  at  Spartanburg  we  had  chicken  for  dinner. 
It  was  so  tough  that  I  left  a  drumstick  without 


a  dent  in  it,  altho  I  had  charged  bayonet  on  it 
five  or  six  times.  After  Father  had  made  a 
number  of  similar  attacks  on  his  portion  he  re¬ 
marked  that  Sherman  didn’t  get  all  the  chick¬ 
ens  in  the  South  on  his  march  through  deorgia. 

Father  loved  music,  though  he  did  not  claim 
to  be  a  musician.  II is  line  tenor  voice  was  al¬ 
ways  in  demand  in  public  and  in  private.  The 
organ  in  our  prairie  home,  which  he  taught  us 
children  to  play,  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
neighborhood.  In  later  years  one  of  the  girls, 
Kmma,  completed  a  course  in  music  and  gave 
piano  lessons  in  the  home  neighborhood.  When 
Father  furnished  his  cottage  in  Florida  he 
took  along  a  tiny  organ.  The  cottage  is  aban¬ 
doned  now,  the  orange  trees  are  heavy  with 
Spanish  moss  and  the  mice  are  playing  on  the 
organ. 

Life  insurance  agents  called  on  him  in  vain. 
He  considered  his  own  method  as  adequate  pro¬ 
tection  of  that  kind.  In  later  years  he  dis¬ 
tributed  his  income  annually  and  impartially 
among  his  children.  Each  one  received  a  check 
for  two  hundred  dollars  or  more,  now  and  then 
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as  much  as  four  hundred  dollars.  These 
“scraps  of  paper”,  as  they  were  facetiously 
called-  used  to  arrive  at  Christmas  time.  They 
left  no  doubt  about  the  reality  of  Santa  Claus 
or  the  place  where  he  lived. 

“Why  let  it  accumulate”,  he  said,  “to  he  di¬ 
vided  after  I  am  gone?  That  would  give  each 
heir  a  much  larger  amount  all  at  once  and  in¬ 
crease  the  danger  of  loss  thru  unwise  spending 
or  investing.  Still  worse,  there  might  he  a 
lawsuit.  Now  1  can  make  sure  that  t he  chil¬ 
dren  get  it.  They  can  make  good  use  of  it  now. 
Why  wait?” 

Those  little  “scraps  of  paper”  were  a  peren¬ 
nial  delight  not  alone  to  their  receivers  hut  to 


the  sender  as  well,  lie  keenly  anticipated  the 
asure  at  the  receiving  station.  Nothing  else 
he  ever  did  endeared  him  more  to  his  familv 
than  this  patrimonial  policy. 

After  1917  he  lived  at  the  home  of  his 
daughter  lamina  on  the  outskirts  of  Sylvia, 
Kansas.  She  and  her  husband  Carl  Coleman 
and  their  children  made  him  a  regular  member 
of  their  family.  Their  affectionate  ministra¬ 
tions  enabled  him  to  enjoy  the  evening  of  life 
and  reap  “the  rich  harvest  of  a  tranquil  mind”. 

At  age  fourscore  his  birthday  celebration  be¬ 
came  an  annual  community  affair.  Friends  and 
neighbors  united  in  doing  him  honor  as  Avell 
as  his  children,  grandchildren  and  great  grand- 
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THE  EVENTING  OF  LIFE 


The  Old  llowe  Place 


children  (eighty-seven  on  January  1,  1087). 
It  was  a  kind  of  ehh-time  of  the  year,  when  the 
corn  was  almost  ready  to  lmsk  and  the  winter 
wheat  just  peeping  out  of  the  ground,  a  good 
time  for  a  festival,  with  a  line  looking  white- 
haired  veteran  the  center  of  attraction,  receiv¬ 


ing  felicitations  from  old  and  young — a  beau¬ 
tiful  picture. 

lie  was  not  a  public  speaker,  never  made  a 
speech  in  his  life,  hut  repeated  questions  tin- 
ally  brought  answers  to  a  few  questions  like 
these : 


Question:  What  one  thing  contributed  most 
to  your  long  life?  Answer:  There  is  no  one 
thing  but  a  combination  of  many,  such  as  a 
good  inheritance;  plenty  of  fresh  air;  work- 


FRED  YU  ST 


ing  and  resting,  eating  and  sleeping,  enough  of 
each  and  in  moderation;  cultivating  content¬ 
ment;  looking  on  the  bright  side  of  things. 

Question:  What  do  you  regard  as  the  out¬ 
standing  events  of  your  life?  Answer:  (1) 
That  I  got  out  of  Germany  at  the  right  time 
and  into  America;  (2)  That  I  came  through 
the  Civil  War  without  a  scratch,  (I  went  in  a 
boy  and  came  out  a  man)  ;  (8)  That  I  moved 
to  Kansas  at  the  right  time,  when  it  and  1  were 
young;  (4)  That  I  married  a  good  wife;  (5) 

That  my  efforts  have  been  fairly  successful. 

Question:  What  were  the  causes  of  your 

success?  Answer:  (1)  a  new  country  full  of 
opportunities — sometimes  they  came  to  me, 
sometimes  1  went  to  them;  (2)  work,  planned, 
regular,  thorough;  (3)  thrift  and  manage¬ 
ment;  (4)  a  wife  with  business  judgment  as 
good  as  mine  or  better;  (5)  a  whole  family  of 
good  workers;  ((>)  square  dealing;  (7)  faith¬ 
fulness  to  the  best  I  knew  in  my  work,  my 
home,  my  neighborhood,  my  church;  (8) 
stick-to-it-iveness. 

Question:  What  advice  have  you  for  be¬ 
ginners  eager  for  success?  Answer:  None  in 
addition  to  my  other  answers.  Everything  is 
so  different  now  in  farming  and  business  me¬ 
thods,  in  social  and  religious  customs,  but  the 
old  time  virtues  of  work  and  thrift,  of  hones¬ 
ty  and  fair  dealing,  I  imagine,  still  hold  good. 
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QUESTIONS  AN1)  ANSWERS 

These  answers  never  came  from  him  all  at 
once  but  from  time  to  time.  They  might  he 
called  his  philosophy  of  life,  tho  he  never  used 
such  high  sounding  terms.  His  language  like 
his  life  was  simple  and  easily  understood.  His 
entire  record  is  like  a  clean,  strong  book  that 
may  be  read  with  profit  and  even  pride  in  the 
possibility  of  such  a  life  of  modest  nobility. 
Even  to  his  last,  which  came  February  2,  1937, 
he  declared  “Goodness  and  mercy  have  follow- 
ed  me  all  the  days  of  my  life”.  We,  his  chil¬ 
dren,  say  “Hail  to  our  Pioneer,  Patriot  and 
Prince  of  a  Father.” 
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SKETCHES  OF  JIIS  CHILDREN 


William  Frederick  Yust  was  born  in  Can¬ 
ton,  Missouri,  November  10,  1800.  At  age 
five  be  went  with  the  family  to  Kansas.  He 
graduated  from  Central  Wesleyan  College  in 
1893  with  degree  of  B.  A.,  taught  public 
school  two  terms,  studied  languages  a  number 
of  years  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  New  York  State  Library  School 
in  1001  with  degree  of  B.L.S.,  was  Assistant 
State  Inspector  of  Libraries  of  New  York 
State  1001-04,  Librarian  of  the  public  library 
at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  1005-12,  Librarian  of 
the  public  library  at  Rochester,  New  York 
1012-31,  and  since  then  Librarian  of  Rollins 
College  at  Winter  Park,  Florida.  lie  served 
as  camp  librarian  in  the  World  War  at  Spar¬ 
tanburg,  South  Carolina,  Alexandria,  Louis¬ 
iana  and  Marine  Barracks,  Paris  Island,  South 
Carolina. 

lie  has  written  numerous  articles  in  library 
periodicals  and  has  been  president  of  the  state 
library  associations  in  Kentucky,  New  York 
State  and  Florida.  Fuller  statements  of  his 
library  work  are  published  in  the  Rochester, 
New  York,  “Democrat  and  Chronicle”  of 
June  3,  1931,  “New  York  Libraries”  Febru¬ 
ary  1032,  “Library  Service  News”  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University  August  1931  and  in  the  current 
issue  of  “Who’s  Who  In  America”. 
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On  January  17,  1900,  he  married  Florence 
Iosmer  French  at  Albany,  New  York.  'They 
ave  four  children:  Harlan  F rench  born  April 
8,  1907;  "William  Frederick  Jr.,  January  28, 
909;  Dorothea,  September  30,  1912;  and 

Augusta  liowers,  November  1,  1917. 
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SKETCHES  OF  II  IS  CHILDREN 

Katharine  Elizabeth  Yust  was  horn  in  Can¬ 
ton,  Missouri  July  2,  1872.  When  two  years 
of  age  she  moved  to  Kansas  with  her  parents. 
Until  she  was  eleven  years  old  she  attended 
public  school  in  the  lteno  district  north  of  the 
old  homestead.  After  the  family  moved  to  the 
Timber  Claim  she  went  to  school  in  what  is 
known  as  the  lveddie  district,  Number  103. 
She  joined  the  German  Methodist  Church 
when  she  was  eleven  years  old. 

On  August  10,  1893  she  married  Samuel 
Snowbarger  and  since  then  has  lived  on  the 
quarter  section  west  of  the  Timber  Claim. 
They  have  nine  children:  Edward  William, 
born  June  18,  1894;  John  Wesley,  March  2, 
1890;  Carrie  Marie,  November  17,  1897;  El- 
ma  Esther,  August  10,  1899;  Elsie  Anna, 
March  22,  1903;  George  Washington,  Febru¬ 
ary  22,  1900;  Florence  Dorothy,  September 
9,  1908;  Clarence  Samuel,  November  17,  1912; 
Vernon  Andrew,  May  15,  1915. 
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SKETCHES  OF  HIS  CHIEDKEN 


George  Henry  Yust  was  born  in  Hayes 
Township,  Reno  County,  Kansas,  on  the  old 
homestead  January  31,  187G.  The  foundation 
of  his  education  was  laid  at  the  Reno  rural 
school  and  later  in  District  103.  lie  attended 
Central  Wesleyan  College  at  Warrenton,  Mis¬ 
souri,  the  South  Side  Academy,  Chicago,  Illi¬ 
nois,  a  school  affiliated  with  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  completed  a  business  course  at 
Bryant  and  Stratton  Business  College,  Chi¬ 
cago,  in  1881). 

H  e  was  bookkeeper  for  the  Warder,  Bush- 
nell  and  Glesner  Company,  Chicago,  for  one 
year.  For  two  years  he  farmed  the  old  home¬ 
stead  where  he  was  born.  Then  he  and  his 
brother  Edward  purchased  and  operated  the 
Sylvia  Flour  Mills  for  several  years.  They 
sold  the  mill  in  1901*  and  dissolved  partnership. 
During  the  year  1905  he  was  employed  in  the 
offices  of  the  Listman  Milling  Company  at 
LaCrosse,  Wisconsin. 

In  September  1905,  he  purchased  the  Syl¬ 
via  Sun,  a  weekly  newspaper  published  at 
Sylvia,  Kansas,  and  has  been  editor,  owner 
and  publisher  since  then,  at  the  same  time  car¬ 
rying  on  a  print  shop,  also  buying  and  selling 
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real  estate  and  writing  insurance.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Sylvia 
Rural  High  School  1915  to  1930.  lie  served 
as  City  Clerk  of  Sylvia  for  twenty  years  and 
was  Mayor  1933  to  1935.  Since  1900  he  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Southwest  Kansas  Edit¬ 


orial  Association,  the  Kansas  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  National  Editorial  Association. 

On  April  25,  1900  he  married  Edna  Ruth 
Hall  of  Chicago,  Illinois.  They  have  one 
daughter  by  adoption,  Mary  Alice,  born  Jan¬ 
uary  6,  1920. 
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SKETCHES  OF  HIS  CHILDREN 

Edward  Phillip  Yust  was  born  November 
12,  1877  in  Hayes  Township,  Reno  County, 
Kansas.  After  public  school  he  attended  Cen¬ 
tral  Wesleyan  College  at  Warrenton,  Mis¬ 
souri,  1895-97,  Bryant  and  Stratton  Business 
College  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  1898-99,  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College  at  Manhattan, 
1900  and  Bethany  College  at  Lindsborg,  Kan¬ 
sas,  1901,  studying  music. 

On  December  30,  1902  he  married  Louise 
Springer  of  Bushton,  Kansas.  For  two  years 
he  and  his  brother  George  owned  and  operated 
the  Sylvia  Flour  Mill.  Then  they  traded  the 
mill  for  Gray  County,  Kansas  land.  After  Fid- 
ward  had  farmed  this  for  five  years  he  sold  it 
and  moved  to  Houston,  Texas,  intending  to 
grow  strawberries.  Not  satisfied  with  that  city, 
they  spent  part  of  a  year  at  Beeville,  Texas,  in 
the  real  estate  business. 

In  1911  they  returned  to  Reno  County, 
Kansas  and  the  next  year  built  a  home  six 
miles  north  and  one  mile  east  of  Sylvia.  There 
they  have  lived  continuously  since  then  and  en¬ 
gaged  extensively  in  farming  and  stock  rais¬ 
ing.  Edward  has  been  called  “The  best  farm¬ 
er  in  Hayes  Township”. 
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They  have  six  children:  Emery  Frederick, 
born  August  7,  1904;  Harold  Robert,  October 
8,  1900;  Chrystabelle  Dorothy,  August  20, 
1908;  Venard  Edward,  January  28,  1913; 


Evelyn  Louise,  December  12,  1914;  Wallace 
Otto,  October  3,  1918. 
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SKETCHES  OF  HIS  CHILDREN 


Clara  Matilda  Yust  was  born  August  17, 
1880  in  Hayes  Township,  Reno  County,  Kan¬ 
sas.  She  attended  public  school  in  district  103. 

On  September  28,  1807  she  married  George 
Snowbarger,  who  died  September  23,  1024. 
They  have  seven  children:  Edna  Laura,  born 
May  17,  1898;  Ethel  May,  July  20,  1900; 
Dorothy  Myrtle,  May  4,  1905,  who  died  Octo¬ 
ber  3,  1907;  Mary  Naomi,  October  10,  1908; 
Ralph  Frederick,  June  27,  1911;  Laurene 
Ruth,  May  0,  1917;  Everett  Harold,  March 
18,  1919. 


On  May  14,  1929  Clara  married  Charles  P. 
Essley.  Since  her  lirst  marriage  she  has  lived 
on  the  quarter  which  she  inhe  rited  located  live 
miles  due  north  of  Sylvia. 
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Lydia  Rosalie  Yust  was  born  in  Hayes 
Township,  Reno  County,  Kansas  June  5,  1883. 
She  attended  public  school  in  district  103. 

On  December  20,  1900  she  married  Melvin 
Willis  McElroy,  who  came  from  Queen  City, 
Missouri.  For  twenty-five  years  they  lived  on 
her  inherited  farm  located  diagonally  across 
from  the  old  homestead.  In  1925  they  moved 
onto  a  large  irrigated  wheat  farm  near  Deer¬ 
field  in  Western  Kansas.  A  year  later  they 
moved  to  town  and  ran  a  filling  station.  In 
1928  they  moved  to  Garden  City,  a  year  later 
to  Dodge  City,  then  after  two  years  back  to 
Garden  City. 

They  have  eight  children:  Albert  Anderson, 
born  July  2,  1901;  William  Charles,  October 
11,  1904;  Glen  Melvin,  October  21,  1900; 
Harold  Frederick,  April  9,1908;  Violet  Anna 
Mae,  March  8,  1910;  Clarence  Benjamin,  Feb¬ 
ruary  13,  1914;  Dolly  Lorene,  September  2, 
1915;  Corabelle,  September  10,  1927. 
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SKETCHES  OF  HIS  CHILDREN 

Emma  Dorothea  Yust  was  born  six  miles 
north  of  Sylvia,  Kansas,  on  the  old  home  place 
October  25,  188G.  From  the  elementary  school 
in  district  103  she  went  to  the  Enterprise  Nor¬ 
mal  Academy  three  years,  1904-07.  Four 

summers  she  gave  music  lessons  in  the  home 
neighborhood,  driving  from  home  to  home  to 
meet  her  pupils. 

On  July  27,  1910  she  married  Carl  C.  Cole¬ 
man.  For  two  years  they  lived  with  her  par¬ 
ents.  Then  they  built  a  home  on  the  quarter 
section  given  them  by  her  parents,  located  four 
miles  north  and  one  west  of  Sylvia.  In  1920 
they  traded  places  with  Carl’s  father  and  mov¬ 
ed  onto  the  farm  one  half  mile  west  of  Sylvia. 
There  in  connection  with  farming  they  oper¬ 
ate  a  ranch  of  forty  to  sixty  registered  Jersey 
cows  and  sell  pure  Jersey  milk  in  Sylvia. 

It  was  a  line  tribute  to  her  and  her  husband 
that  Mother  and  Father  Yust  in  their  declin¬ 
ing  years  chose  to  make  their  home  with  her. 
The  confidence  which  that  choice  implied  also 
brought  heavy  responsibilities.  In  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  these  she  never  faltered.  She  re¬ 
warded  their  trust  with  a  beautiful  devotion. 

They  have  five  children:  Dorothy  Mary  born 
May  11,  1911;  Frederick  Monroe  ,  June  5, 
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1914;  Carol  Eugene,  November  0,  191(1 ;  Lor- 
inda  Inez,  December  31,  1924;  Marjorie 

Lucile,  August  22,  1920.  They  are  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
Sylvia. 
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SKETCHES  OF  HIS  CHILDREN 

A  nna  Laura  Yust  was  born  on  the  old  home 
place  north  of  Sylvia,  Kansas,  October  28, 
1887.  From  the  rural  school  in  district  number 
103  she  went  to  the  Enterprise  Normal  Acad¬ 
emy  at  Enterprise,  Kansas.  There  she  pur¬ 
sued  courses  in  commercial  arts,  china  paint¬ 
ing,  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  She  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  Academy  in  1907. 

On  July  27,  1910,  she  married  Oscar  IT. 
Werner  of  Adams,  Nebraska,  a  graduate  of 
Central  Wesleyan  College.  'They  lived  at 
Warrenton,  Missouri,  during  the  year  that  he 
was  on  the  faculty  of  his  Alma  Mater.  New 
York  City  was  their  home  during  his  period 
of  study  at  Columbia  University,  from  which 
he  received  the  degree  of  Ph.l).  in  1917. 

They  lived  two  years  at  Arlington,  Kansas, 
while  he  was  principal  of  the  high  school  and 
four  years  in  Anthony,  Kansas,  while  he  was 
superintendent  of  schools  there.  Since  192-1 
they  have  lived  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  where  he 
is  Professor  of  Principles  of  Education  in  the 
University  of  Nebraska.  There  Anna  has 
been  active  in  college,  religious  and  social 
circles.  She  is  a  member  of  Emerson  Chau¬ 
tauqua  Club,  of  Pi  Kappa  Phi  and  Delta 
Gamma  Mothers  Clubs,  and  of  the  l  University 
of  Nebraska  Faculty  Women’s  Club. 
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Tliey  have  two  children:  Charles  Frederick, 
born  December  25,  1918;  and  Margaret  Elea¬ 
nor,  born  May  18,  1917. 
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SKETCHES  OE  1IIS  CHILDREN 

Benjamin  Harrison  Yust  was  born  Decem¬ 
ber  29,  1891.  lie  also  went  from  the  rural 

school  in  district  103  to  the  Enterprise  Normal 
Academy  at  Enterprise,  Kansas.  He  comple¬ 
ted  a  course  in  three  years  and  graduated  with 
high  honors.  In  September  1910  he  entered 
Baker  University  at  Baldwin,  Kansas.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  prior  to  his  matriculation  at 
Baker  he  became  over-heated,  which  affected 
his  mind.  A  few  months  later  he  was  compell¬ 
ed  to  return  home  from  college  and  died  No¬ 
vember  20,  1910. 

He  was  the  youngest  of  nine  children  and  the 
first  to  die.  Tho  a  six  footer,  even  in  bis  shroud, 
he  was  still  “My  baby”  to  Mother.  They  are 
resting  side  by  side  in  the  little  Fairview  Ceme¬ 
tery,  which  Father  laid  out  on  one  of  his  quar¬ 
ter  sections  and  dedicated  to  the  community. 
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DORA  KREY’S  PARENTS 

Dora  Krey’s  parents  were  Conrad  Krey 
(son  of  Peter  Krey,  died  1830)  born  May  31, 
1822  in  Rroestadt,  Braunschweig,  Germany, 
and  Henrietta  Hartmann,  born  in  Germany 
September  24,  1831.  He  came  to  America  in 
1847.  He  was  eighteen  weeks  on  the  way  from 
Germany  to  New  Orleans  in  an  old  fashioned 
sailing  vessel,  was  shipwrecked  twice  and  came 
near  being  lost.  They  were  married  in  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  April  11,  1849.  They  had 
twelve  children,  of  whom  eleven  grew  to  ma¬ 
turity. 

The  family  migrated  to  Farmington,  Lee 
County,  Iowa,  thence  to  Clark  County,  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  from  there  in  1880  to  Hayes  Town¬ 
ship,  Reno  County,  Kansas.  They  celebrated 
their  Golden  Wedding  anniversary  April  II, 
1899.  He  died  January  22,  1900;  she  lived 
until  June  20,  1911,  leaving  at  that  time  sixty 
grandchildren  and  sixty-live  great  grandchil¬ 
dren. 

Their  first  child  was  Dora,  born  January 
27,  1850,  She  became  the  Mother  of  the  Fred 
Yust  family  described  in  this  book.  Her  last 
days  were  passed  at  the  home  of  her  daughter 
Emma.  Mrs.  Carl  C.  Coleman,  who  gave  her 
the  most  devoted  care.  She  lived  till  April 
20,  1917.  In  a  year  and  a  half  she  and  Fred 
Yust  would  have  celebrated  their  Golden 
Wedding. 
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HIS  ANCESTORS 

FllED  YUST  S  PARENTS 
Gottfried  Siegemund  Just,  born  in  Grae- 
fenhainiehen,  Prussia,  died  1834,  age  49,  and 
Concordia  (nee  Klinger  at  Graefenb;  iniehen) 
Just,  died  1858,  age  05,  were  the  grandparents 
of  Fred  Yust.  His  parents  were  Charles 
Frederick  Yust  and  Amalie  (nee  Roerminer) 
Just,  both  born  on  the  same  day,  December 
17,  1817.*  They  were  married  January  2, 
1842  and  had  live  sons  and  three  daughters. 
Fred  was  their  first  child. 

fl'he  other  children  and  their  families  were: 
Henry  Charles  (known  as  Charles),  lived 
August  23,  1847  till  October  5,  1884,  married 
Mary  Kent  1800,  one  son  and  live  daughters; 
Frederieka  Amalia,  lived  August  23,  1850  till 
August  22,  1889,  married  Julius  Randhauer 
1807,  four  sons  and  live  daughters;  Mary  Wil- 
helmiria  (known  as  Minnie)  lived  March  20, 
1853  till  June  2,  1934,  married  Peter  11  irk  of 

Canton,  Missouri,  1871,  two  sons  and  seven 
daughters;  Frederick  William  lived  August 
21,  1855  till  April  20,  1850;  John  Philipp, 
born  August  31,  1857,  married  Eliza  Grose- 
close  1880,  six  sons  and  two  daughters;  Louisa 
Elizabeth,  lived  January  17,  1800  till  Septem¬ 
ber  22,  1930,  married  Millard  Clothier  1870, 
four  sons  and  two  daughters;  Christian  Hen¬ 
ry,  born  October  12,  1802,  married  Elizabeth 

"Other  dates  of  record  ure:  liirth,  December  29,  1817; 
murriuge,  January  2,  1841. 
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Linnebach  1882,  one  daughter;  second  mar¬ 
riage  to  Mary  Ahrens  1908,  three  sons. 

Charles  Frederick  Just  was  a  “master  weav¬ 
er”  in  Germany.  He  said  that  his  paternal 
inheritance  was  “100  Thaler”.  In  1855  he  said 
“Valet”  to  the  Vaterland  and  migrated  with 
his  family  to  Canton,  Missouri,  where  the  last 
three  children  were  horn,  and  from  there  to 
Reno  County,  Kansas  in  1874.  Me  served  as 
volunteer  in  the  Civil  War  1801-63.'  At  that 
time  the  name  was  changed  from  Just  to  Yust. 
In  German  the  letter  J  is  pronounced  as  a 
vowel,  in  English  as  a  consonant.  The  letter 
Y  is  pronounced  as  a  vowel  in  both  languages. 
The  change,  he  said,  made  the  name  sound 
more  nearly  alike  in  both  languages.  Me  had 
a  feeling  for  such  niceties,  as  he  was  given  to 
the  writing  of  poems.  This  may  have  influ¬ 
enced  him  toward  the  change.  The  desirability 
of  it  was  probably  more  evident  then  than  it 
is  now. 

Charles  Frederick  Just  (changed  to  Yust) 
died  May  28,  1900.  He  wrote  a  “Legende  von 
unsere  Familie”,  to  which  he  made  additions 
at  various  times.  The  dates  which  he  gives  in 
it  of  his  birth  and  his  marriage  are  followed  in 
this  hook,  altho  they  differ  somewhat  from 
dates  of  record  elsewhere.  His  wife  survived 
him  till  March  14,  1904.  They  celebrated 
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their  Golden  Wedding  December  29,  1891.  A 
letter  written  to  them  on  that  occasion  follows. 

DIE  GOLDENE  HOCHZEIT 
Geehrte  G rosse l ten  1 : 

Da  es  mil*  nicht  vergoennt  ist,  der  frohen 
Schaar  der  Glueckwuenschenden  in  Ihrem 
TIause  mich  anzuscldiessen,  moechte  ich  den- 
noch  meinen  Glueckwuenschcn  Ausdruck  geb- 
en.  I  m  Geiste  sehe  ich  wie  Kinder  mid  Kin- 
deskinder  Ilmen  allhereits  mit  AVuenschen  raid 
Geschenken  entgegenkommen,  uni  Ilmen  ihre 
Liebe  zn  bezeugen.  Ich  werde  nicht  da  sein, 
auch  nicht  einmal  ein  Geschenk  schieken.  A  her 
in  diesem  Briefe  will  ich  wenigstens  meine 
Liebe  mid  Dankbarkeit  ausspreclien  nnd  hof- 
fentlich  werden  Sic  sicli  auch  darueber  freuen. 

Dies  ist  ein  wichtiges  Fest,  weil  as  einen 
Hoehepunkt  im  Leben  bezeichnet,  den  zu  er- 
reichen  besonders  viel  Gnade  und  reichen  Seg- 
en  erfordert.  A  Venn  ich  darueber  naclidenke, 
kommt  mir  unwillkuerlich  cine  kleine  Ge- 
schichte  in  den  Sinn.  Sie  werden  dieselbe  viel* 
leicht  schon  gehoert  haben. 

A  Veit  drausen  im  alten  deutschen  Arater- 
lande  wurdcn  am  17  December,  1817,  innerhalb 
einer  Stunde  zwei  Kindlein  geboren,  ein  klein- 
er  Knabe  in  einem  Ilause  und  ein  zartes  Maed- 
chen  in  einem  andern.  Der  deutsche  Kaiser 
kuemmerte  sicli  gar  nicht  um  das  kleine  Paar. 
Aber  dessen  ungeachtet  wuchsen  sie  an f*  in 
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schoener  Zucbt  unci  Ordnung  und  fuelltea 
taeglicb  das  kleine  Dorf  mit  ihrem  heileren 
Spiel  und  froeblichem  Gelaechter. 

Als  ihre  Kindheit  verging  und  die  Jugend 
verstrich,  wurde  die  Freundschaft  zwischen  ib- 
nen  inuner  in  timer  und  die  Liebe  groesser.  Es 
schien  als  vvaeren  sie  gleicli  vom  An  fang  zu 
Lebensgefaehrten  bestiinint.  So  schlossen  sie 
claim  aucli  von  alien  rnensclilieben  Buendnis- 
sen  das  wicbtigste,  als  sie  am  2  Januar,  1842, 
in  den  beiligen  Ebebund  traten. 

Nun  arbeiteten  sie  einige  Jahre  ini  selben 
Dorf  fuer  die  Erhaltung  ihrer  Familie,  der 
Vater  am  Weben,  die  Mutter  an  der  llausar- 
beit.  l)ann  vvurden  sie  aucli  von  deni  Aus- 
wanderungsfieber  ergrifl'en,  und  fort  ging’s 
ueber  Land  und  Meer  nacb  der  neuen  Welt, 
nach  Nordamerika,  nacb  den  Vercinigten  Staa- 
ten,  nacb  Canton,  Missouri,  wo  sie  sicb  baeus- 
licli  niederliessen.  Neunzehn  Jahre  lang  war 
ill  re  Ileimath  in  diesem  Staedtcben. 

Im  Jahre  1874  maebten  sie  sicb  wieder  auf 
die  Wanderschaft,  uni  wieder  westwaerts  zu 
zieben,  aber  dies  Mai  niebt  so  weit.  Die 
pracbtvollen  Wiesen  des  sonnigen  Kansas  war- 
en  ihren  Wuenschen  vollkommen  entspre- 
chend.  Also  liessen  sie  sicb  in  diesem  Staate 
in  der  Naebe  von  Peace  Cerek  nieder.  Ilier 
war  ihnen  die  Hand  des  Hoechsten  besonders 

gnaedig;  bier  wobnen  sie  nun  in  Fried  und 
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Freud  in  der  Mitte  ihrer  Kinder,  wovon  noeli 
fuenf  am  Leben  sind  und  sicli  ueber  das  geseg- 
nete  liohe  Alter  ihrer  Eltern  freuen;  bier 
luiben  sicli  ill  re  Nachkommen  fortgepflanzt 
bis  in  das  dritte  (Hied;  und  bier  haben  sieh 
heute  diese  Nachkommen,  vierundvierzig  an 
der  Zahl,  in  der  fleimath  ihrer  Stammeltern 

versammelt,  uni  sieh  zu  betheiligen  an  der  her- 

* 

lichen  Jubelfeier,  an  der  goldnen  Ilocbzeit. 
Und  hiermit  endet  meine  Geschiclite.  Haben 
Sie  dieselbe  schon  jemals  gehoert? 

Liebe  Grosseltern,  wie  belohnend  und  er- 
freulich  muss  Ilmen  ein  Rueckbliek  auf  Thre 
lange  ehrenvolle  Laufbalm  sein.  Fuenfzig 
Jahre  ununterbrocbenen  freudigen  Ehestan- 
des,  fuenfzig  Jahre  des  Lebens  in  Liebe  und 
Einigkeit  verlebt.  Wem  gebuebrt  Klireund 
Hochachtung,  wenn  niebt  Ilmen  ?  Wem  sind 
wir  unser  lebenlang  den  groessten  Dank  ver- 
pfliehtet,  wenn  niebt  Ilmen?  Durum  gibt  es 
viele  Herzen  die  Ilmen  an  diesem  bJirentag 
warm  entgegenseblagen  und  tauseud  treuge- 
meinte  Wuensche  darbringen. 

Moechte  Ciott  Sienoeh  lange  in  Kraft  und 
Gesundheit  erhalten.  Moecbten  Sie  in  stiller 
Rube  die  letzten  Tage  Hires  Lebens  geniessen 
und  vorzueglich  in  deni  Glueck  Hirer  Kinder 
und  Enkel  Ihren  Lohn  und  Hire  Freude  schon 
hiernieden  linden.  Moege  kein  Unfall  Ilmen 
diese  Freude  verkuemmern,  keine  AVolke  den 
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Abend  Hires  Lebens  trueben.  Moege  der  liebe 
Gott  Ilmen  noch  eine  lange  Reihe  gluecklicher 
Lebens jahre  schenken  und  Ihre  so  weit  ge- 
segnete  Wallfahrt  zu  einein  herliehen  Ende 
fuehren.  Dies  ist  der  innigste  Wunseh 

Hires 

Sie  liebenden  und  ehrenden  Enkels 

Wilhelm  F.  Yust 


'Hliis  letter  was  written  in  German  script;  by 
William  F.  Yust  while  be  was  a  student  at 
Central  Wesleyan  College.  It  is  addressed  to 
his  grandparents,  the  parents  of  Fred  Yust, 
on  the  occasion  of  their  Golden  Wedding, 
which  was  celebrated  December  29,  1891. 

Translation  follows: 


THE  GOLDEN  WEDDING 

Honored  Grandparents : 

As  L  shall  not  have  the  pleasure  of  joining 
the  happy  throng  of  well-wishers  in  your  home, 
I  desire  nevertheless  to  express  my  greetings 
and  best  wishes.  In  spirit  I  see  children  and 
grandchildren  coining  to  meet  you  with  greet¬ 
ings  and  gifts  to  show  their  love  for  you.  1 
shall  not  be  there,  shall  not  even  send  a  gift. 
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But  in  this  letter  1  will  at  least  express  my 
love  arid  gratitude,  hoping  that  this  also  will 
contribute  to  your  pleasure. 

This  is  an  important  celebration  because  it 
marks  a  high  point  in  life,  to  reach  which  re¬ 
quires  special  grace  and  blessing.  When  I 
think  it  over  a  little  story  comes  creeping  into 
my  mind.  Possibly  you  have  already  heard  it. 

Far  over  in  the  old  German  Fatherland  on 
the  seventeenth  of  December  1817  within  one 
hour  two  children  were  born,  a  little  boy  in  one 
house  and  a  tender  girl  in  another.  The  Ger¬ 
man  Kaiser  paid  no  attention  to  the  little  pair. 
Nevertheless  they  grew  up  under  wholesome 
discipline  and  daily  filled  the  little  village  with 
their  cheerful  play  and  joyous  laughter. 

As  their  childhood  passed  and  youth  went 
by  their  friendship  grew  more  intimate  and 
their  love  greater.  It  seemed  as  if  they  were 
destined  from  the  beginning  to  be  partners  for 
life.  So  they  united  in  the  most  important  of 
all  human  ties  as  they  entered  the  holy  bonds 
of  matrimony  on  the  second  of  January  1812. 

Now  they  worked  several  years  in  the  same 
village  for  the  maintenance  of  their  family,  the 
father  as  a  weaver,  the  mother  as  housekeeper. 
Then  they  also  were  seized  by  the  emigration 
fever  and  away  they  went  over  land  and  sea 
to  the  New  World,  to  North  America,  to  the 
United  States,  to  Canton,  Missouri,  where 
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they  settled  and  built  a  home.  Nineteen  years 
they  lived  in  that  little  town. 

In  the  year  1874  they  proceeded  again  in 
their  westward  migration,  but  this  time  not  so 
far.  The  beautiful  prairies  of  sunny  Kansas 
satisfied  their  wishes  completely.  So  they  set¬ 
tled  in  that  state  in  the  vicinity  of  Peace  Creek. 
There  the  hand  of  the  Most  High  has  been 
specially  gracious  to  them;  there  they  are  liv¬ 
ing  now  in  peace  and  comfort  in  the  midst  of 
their  children,  of  whom  five  are  still  living  and 
rejoicing  in  the  blessed  old  age  of  their  par¬ 
ents;  there  their  descendants  have  multiplied 
to  the  third  generation;  and  there  these  de¬ 
scendants,  forty-four  in  number,  have  assem¬ 
bled  in  the  home  of  their  ancestors  in  order  to 
take  part  in  the  glorious  celebration,  the  Gold¬ 
en  Wedding.  And  here  my  story  ends.  Have 
you  ever  heard  it  before? 

Dear  Grandparents,  how  gratifying  and  de¬ 
lightful  must  be  a  glance  backward  over  a  long 
and  honorable  life.  Fifty  years  of  unbroken 
happy  wedded  life,  fifty  years  of  life  lived  in 
love  and  harmony.  Dearest  Grandparents,  who 
deserves  honor  and  high  esteem,  if  not  you? 
Whom  do  we  owe  lifelong  gratitude,  if  not 
you?  Many  are  the  hearts  that  are  beating 
warm  for  you  on  this  day  of  honor  and  bring¬ 
ing  you  their  sincere  wishes. 
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